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On atrip to Portland for a meeting in June 1954, Astoria Finnish Kaleva members 
reflect on the tasks ahead of them. From left to right: Elizabeth Kujala, Sophie 
Myers, Aina Kaitera, Hulda Wilhonen, Jenny Niemela, Amanda Hutonen, Ida 
Isaacson, and Julia Smith. 


In this issue: 


Ethnic organizations, church, business, and others all provide their members 
with an opportunity to make friends, to share experiences, to receive support in time 
of need and to feel a sense of worth for helping to contribute to the good of the 
whole. Many of these organizations are declining in membership. The minute 
books, financial records, and scrapbooks, rulebooks, the crowns, scepters, badges, 
and all the memorabilia of decades of meetings are placed in storage, forgotten, and 
eventually consigned to the garbage dump. Fortunately, there are some groups who 
are making the effort to preserve these treasures of the past by donating them to 
CCHS. Please talk to members of your organization about doing the same. 

This issue contains the story of the AAUW, written by Branch Historian Juanita 
Price. Following are bits and pieces from other area organizations. 

Also, in this first of two articles, Leonard Harrison describes his life in the 
logging industry, for Western Cooperage, Westport Logging, Potter and Chester, 
and dozens of other camps around the West Coast. 
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CCHS Photo # 7188-4008 


Suomi (a.k.a. Finland) Hall in its various incarnations. Above is a photo of it as 
it was built by the Finnish Temperance Society in 1893, when it stood on Alameda 
Avenue facing the Columbia River. In 1910, the Temperance Society moved Suomi 
Hall downhill to Taylor Avenue (now West Marine Drive), its present location. The 
building now faces the street instead of the river and was raised one floor. An addi- 
tion was built along the east side. The photo on the opposite page shows the build- 
ing after it was remodeled. In 1934, the Finnish Brotherhood purchased Suomi 
Hall from the Temperance Society. 
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Suomi Hall 
Home of the Temperance Society and the 
Finnish Brotherhood 


By Liisa Penner 


The young Finnish men who first 
arrived along the Columbia River to 
fish and work in the canneries in the 
1870s found entertainment in their off 
hours in the saloons and gambling hous- 
es in the towns. Churches in Finland 
soon sent workers to minister to the cor- 
rupted youth. The Finnish Apostolic 
Church held meetings in Astoria in the 
1870s, and constructed the church 
building in 1885 at 10th and Irving 
(which is still standing). Rev. J.J. Hoik- 


ka offered services in Finnish in Astoria 
in 1883 and in April 1884, he held the 
first service in the new Finnish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, on 18th Street 
in Astoria. The Finnish Congregational 
Church was built in 1902 in Uniontown, 
a landmark for many years. 

Sunday services alone could not 


complete with the entertainments 


offered in Astoria’s Swilltown, which 
included a number of saloons operated 
by enterprising Finns (Leander Ander- 
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son, Henry Hendrickson, Harry Jones, 
etc.). Temperance organizations and ath- 
letic clubs arose to the challenge. 

A Finnish temperance organization 
formed in 1885 then re-organized into 
the Finnish Temperance Society in 
1887 and in 1893 built Suomi Hall. It 
offered theatrical performances, lec- 
tures, dances, and other forms of enter- 
tainment for the community. The cause 
of temperance was supported by the 
Finns of various political and religious 
stripes, conservative church Finns and 
socialists, alike. While at times they 
were able to work together, conflicts 
between the different factions arose. In 
1908, the tug of war over control of the 
Temperance Society led to several arti- 
cles in the newspaper. 

In October 1921, a serious row spilled 
into the courts when Jacob Koski and 55 
others hired the law team of G.C. and 
A.C. Fulton to bring suit in Clatsop 
County Circuit Court against Matt Kemp- 
painen and eleven other individuals and 
the Suomi (Finnish) Temperance Society, 
charging fraud and conspiracy in han- 
dling the business affairs and property of 
the Society. 

According to the page one article in 
the Astoria Evening Budget on October 
15; 1921: 


The complaint says that, to de- 
fraud and cheat the plaintiffs, all of 
whom are members of the temper- 
ance society, the defendants have 
diverted the organization’s property to 
their own use and have excluded the 
plaintiffs therefrom. The complaint 
further avers that the defendants claim 
they compose the sole membership of 
the society and have taken possession 


of its books and records, have rented 
the real property owned by the organ- 
ization and have diverted the rentals 
amounting to several thousand dollars 
to their own private use. 


Continuing, the complaint asserts 
that the defendants deny admission 
of the plaintiffs to the society hall, 
refuse to admit other persons to 
membership and, in furtherance of 
their conspiracy, have offered the 
society’s real property for sale. 


In some way, the organization con- 
tinued on in spite of its troubles and in 
1927, the Temperance Society celebrat- 
ed its fortieth anniversary. The program 
included an address by Rev. E. Koven, 
songs by a male quartet, an address by 
Henry Kauppi, a vocal solo by Mrs. E. 
Koven, a piano solo by Helen Pietarila, 
a violin solo by Mary Ingersoll, and a 
reading by Mrs. S. Mackey. 

A few months later, in November, 
another page one article in the Astoria 
Evening Budget told of continuing 
strife in the organization. Matti Kemp- 
painen, former leader of the Temper- 
ance Society, brought suit against it. He 
stated that he was owed money that the 
current leaders refused to pay. Kemp- 
painen’s lawyers were Jaureguy and 
Tooze of Portland and Green and Wold 
of Astoria. G.C. and A.C. Fulton were 
the lawyers for the Society. After delib- 
erating only five minutes, the jury 
awarded Kemppainen a judgment of 
$1,500 and interest and attorney fees. 
From that point on, the Society began a 
downward spiral. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that it had been success- 
ful, for many years, in its attempt to 
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offer alternatives to the destructive 
influences of Astoria’s redlight district. 


The Finnish Brotherhood 

The Finnish Brotherhood Lodge, 
now formally known as the United 
Finnish Kaleva Brothers and Sisters 
(U.E.K.B. & S.), was established on 
December 6, 1886 for the purpose of 
providing support payments for the sick 
and burials for the dead. Over its nearly 
120 year history, it has provided much 
more to its many members and still con- 
tinues on today, mainly as a social 
organization. 

Until 1934, the Finnish Brotherhood 
did not have a meeting hall of its own. 
Astoria city directories show meetings 
were held in Carnahan’s Hall on Bond 
Street in the 1890s, at the Pythian Hall, 
between 11th and 12th on Commercial 
in 1904 to 1906; and at the 1.0.0.F. 
(Oddfellows Hall) in 1917 and 1920- 
21, located on 10th Street between 
Commercial and Duane. It was. still 
located there in December of 1922 
when the disastrous fire took place. The 
shell of the building survived the fire, 
but the contents were a loss including 
the records of the Finnish Brotherhood 
Lodge. The meetings were moved tem- 
porarily to Suomi Hall, still owned by 
the Finnish Temperance Society. When 
the Oddfellows’ Hall was rebuilt, the 
Finnish Brotherhood again returned to 
its former downtown location. 

In October 1931, the Finnish Broth- 
erhood received a letter from the 
Finnish Temperance Society, offering 
to transfer the title to Suomi Hall to 
them for one dollar if the Lodge would 
take over the $5,000 mortgage against 


the building. After much research and 
discussion, it was brought to a vote of 
the Brotherhood. The vote was 126 in 
favor and 122 against it. Since a two- 
thirds majority was necessary, the 
motion lost. 

In January 1934, the purchase of 
Suomi Hall was brought up again. A 
vote was held with 86 in favor and 20 
against it. (Membership in the Finnish 
Brotherhood Lodge had declined due to 
the effects of the Depression. Many 
members could not afford to pay dues.) 
Lodge officers signed the papers in 
March 1934 and from then on, Suomi 
Hall has been in possession of the 
Finnish Brotherhood and the meetings 
have been held there ever since. 

The building now houses the M & N 
clothing store on its first floor. The sec- 
ond has a large meeting room, dance 
floor and stage on the west side. The 
kitchen and coffee lounge area are 
located on the east side. A 3rd floor in 
the rear, contains dressing rooms for the 
old theatrical productions and storage. 

In the winter, meetings are held once 
a month at | p.m. on Sundays. The rest 
of the year, they are held on the second 
Monday of the month at night. The Aux- 
iliary, the activity arm of the Society, 
meets on the first Monday of the month 
at 10 a.m. New members are welcomed 
(and quickly put to work). 

Members of the Finnish Brother- 
hood Lodge are now helping to plan for 
the National FinnFest which will take 
place in Naselle, Washington and Asto- 
ria, and surrounding area on July 26- 
30, 2006. Finns from across the nation 
and the world will be meeting here! 
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Do You Recognize Anyone on these two pages? 
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Finnish Lutheran confirmation class on June 21, 1942. 


See page 49 for the names we have. Please cont 


so that we can add it to our files on the photos. 
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New members of the Finnish Brotherhood, about spring 19 


Courtesy of the AAUW 
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Contributing to the area’s civic life 





“Herstory” of the Astoria Branch 
American Association 
of University Women 


By Juanita B. Price 
Branch Historian 


For almost eighty years, the Astoria 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women has contributed to 
the civic life of Astoria and continues to 
carry out its mission: equity and educa- 
tion for all women and girls, lifelong 
education, and social justice. 

Across the decades hundreds of col- 
lege educated women moving into and 
out of Astoria have given their time and 
talents to AAUW membership as 
recorded in branch yearbooks and 
scrapbooks. 

On May 12,1927, an Astoria group 
of college-educated women met at 7:30 
pm at the Hotel Astoria (on 14th st. 
between Commercial and Duane) with 
Miss Mozelle Hair, Eugene, president 
of the Oregon AAUW which had been 
founded in 1924. (Astoria was the sev- 
enth branch formed in Oregon.) 

Five days later, the group met to 
adopt bylaws and elect Mrs. F. C. 
Chambers, president. Annual dues were 
$2.00, and the group voted to hold the 
regular branch meeting on the second 
Tuesday of each month. (It still is!) 

The Association archives in Washing- 
ton, D.C. record the branch as recognized 


with 19 charter members (and six associ- 
ate members with two-year degrees) 
among whom were Margaret McCul- 
lough Lee, a future Portland mayor. 

In 1934, members elected Mrs. C.E. 
(Maud) Ash as president. The branch 
sponsored a public event in May at the 
Elks Temple entitled, “The Wedding 
Pageant” directed by Mrs. Fred Andrus, 
which cleared $113.15. The pageant of 
models wearing seventy-five wedding 
gowns and bridesmaids dresses _por- 
trayed a social history of Astoria since 
1860. (An 8x10 glossy print of this 
event is pasted in that year’s branch 
scrapbook.) 

The branch hosted the AAUW state 
convention, Oct. 19 and 20,1934, at the 
Hotel Astoria. Thirteen branches were 
represented by some 50 delegates. Con- 
fer-ence expenses were $34.70. In 
November, radio station KAST broad- 
cast, from atop Smith Point where the 
water tower stands, “a musical program 
by AAUW with Mrs. R.S. Patch, Miss 
Elizabeth Ogden, and Miss Ethel Wicks 
taking part.” 

One of Miss Hair’s first communica- 
tions with Mrs. Chambers had posed 
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Named gift honorees (1971) to the Educational Foundation, Josephine Swanson 
(standing), with Marjorie Halderman and Vera Gault. 
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the question, “How much do you think 
Astoria branch will want to contribute 
to the Fellowships Fund?” By 1949, the 
branch was sending $1.00 per capita. 

The Fellowships Fund dates from 
1881, when an Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnae formed in Washington, 
D.C. and began to administer a special 
fund for women to pursue post-graduate 
degrees. At a convention in the nation’s 
capital in 1921, the spring following 
passage of the 19th U.S. Constitutional 
amendment, giving nationwide suffrage 
(THE VOTE) to women, the Collegiate 
Alumnae merged with the Southern 
Assocation of College Women to form 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

This special Fellowships Fund 
endured thusly until the association, in 
1958, established the Educational 
Foundation to enhance research related 
to women and girls, for charitable and 
public service projects, to maintain a 
library, and to administer the Fellow- 
ships Fund. 

Hence, the AAUW_ Foundation 
maintains its claim to be the oldest and 
now one of the largest sources of pri- 
vate funding of graduate education for 
women. 

Fellowships included Marie Curie, 
granted $150,413 toward purchase of 
one gram of radium in 1920; Jenny 
Bramley, who later invented a cathode 
ray tube for television, in 1935; Judith 
Resnik, in 1975, the second U.S. 
woman in space and a crew member of 
the ill-fated Challenger. 

In recent decades, 30 Astoria branch 
members have been honored with 
“named gifts” of $500 each to the 


Foundation. In the 1970s, Josephine 
Swanson, Marjorie Halderman and Vera 
Gault - all owners of Historic Landmark 
Homes - opened their homes to the 
public for the branch’s four Historic 
Homes Tours. 

Dedication of the 4.5 mile, $40 mil- 
lion Astoria bridge across the Columbia 
was the impetus for the first Historic 
Homes Tour in 1966. The Astoria 
Regatta committee asked AAUW to 
arrange a tour for a visiting delegation 
from Waldorf, Germany. Among its 60 
members the branch hostessed the first 
ever public tour of 400 visitors in four 
homes. The branch successfully con- 
ducted tours in 1967,1968, and 1970, 
then turned the project over to the Clat- 
sop County Historical Society. 

Other early honorees of “named 
gifts’ were Mary Nuttle Nyland and 
Isabel Willsie both of whom were char- 
ter members of Astoria branch and 
both still active at the branch’s 50th 
anniversary in 1977, when we received 
greetings from six of the original 19 
charter members, which attested to the 
durability of our founding mothers. 

Those were the years, incidentally, 
when members stopped wearing hats 
and gloves and stand-up girdles to 
AAUW state conventions and added 
pants suits to their wardrobes, although 
it took the fashion industry several sea- 
sons to design the proper tailoring. 

Two state convention resolutions 
from Astoria branch initiated programs 
which eventually became state law: 1- 
mandated kindergartens in public 
schools and 2-the inclusion of a semes- 
ter of American history in the second- 
ary school curriculum. Oregon AAUW 
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was also successful in revising the 
inheritance laws to be more equitable 
to surviving spouses. 

On the community level, in develop- 
ing the study topic, “This Beleaguered 
Earth,” Astoria branch was the first 
local group to ask the city government 
for a copy of the Sewerage Feasibility 
Study of 1968, the first to invite the city 
engineer to speak on the subject, and 
the first to disseminate information on 
the project leading to a successful bond 
election in January 1969. And since the 
inception of the Clatsop Economic 
Development Council, we have always 
had a voting delegate and alternate. 

During the 1980s Carol Moore, 
Hilda Lahti, Ethel Wicks, Juanita 
Price, Eleanor Forrester, Beverly Cox 
and Anne Morden were cited with 
“named gifts” to the Educational Foun- 
dation. And in the 1990’s Peggy Good- 
enberger, Karen Kenyon, Christine 
Bennett, Carlotta Strandberg, Betty 
Korpela, Lorraine Berg, Sara Meyer, 
Brenda Penner, Rosalie McCleary, Jan 
Wellman, Barbara Engbretson, and 
Phyllis Reuter were so recognized. 

In 1998, the branch forwarded a 
“named gift” to the Foundation in 
honor of Edna Packard, North Coast 
Readers’ Theatre founder, who had 
played so many roles in the annual pro- 
ductions since 1986, of AAUW Read- 
ers’ Theatre/Dessert. By the year 2000, 
the events had raised some $15,000 for 
the AAUW Educational Foundation 
and for “Outstanding Graduating 
Women Awards” at Clatsop Communi- 
ty College. 

Foundation funds have also flowed 
back to benefit Astoria branch mem- 


bers. In 1968-69, Marilyn Zook, who 
later became an Oregon AAUW presi- 
dent, studied at Oregon State Universi- 
ty on a Fellowship to earn a master’s 
degree in business education to teach 
at Mt. Hood Community College. 

In 1975, a Project Renew grant 
enabled Juanita Price to attend two 
summer workshops in library science 
at University of California at Berkeley 
and at Santa Cruz. 

In 1981-82, Debbie Chan Robert- 
son, then the Clatsop home extension 
agent, earned her master’s degree in 
administration at Willamette Universi- 
ty on an AAUW Fellowship, and con- 
tinued her career in Alaska. 

In 1988-89, Susan Korpela, daughter 
of Betty Korpela, received a Research 
and Projects grant to study at Northern 
Arizona University, Flagstaff, and com- 
pleted a master’s degree in 1990. 

Since 1992, Astoria Branch fundrais- 
ers have also made possible “Outstand- 
ing Graduating Women Awards” to 
enable Clatsop Community College 
graduates to transfer to four-year 
degree-granting institutions. Based on 
AAUW criteria, 14 women have been 
offered grants with seven ultimately 
earning under-graduate degrees. 

The new century prompted branch 
members to launch a new project. In the 
months of September 2003 and 2004. 
Seaside and Astoria branches collabo- 
rated with Clatsop Community College 
to encourage women to resume their 
education. The day-long, cost-free 
WINGS (Women Interested in Going to 
School) conferences attracted some 
100 area women, with half of them sub- 
sequently registering for classes at the 
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Astoria AAUW members who have been honored with “named gifts” to the 
AAUW Educational Foundation: (from left) Beverly Cox (1989), Lorraine Berg 
(1994), Chris Bennett (1992), Phyllis Reuter (1999), Carlotta Strandberg (1993), 
Carol Moore (1974), Karen Kenyon (1991), Peggy Goodenberger (1990), Edna 
Packard (1998), Sara Meyer (1996), Debbie Robertson (°81-’82 Fellow), Jan Well- 
man (1999), Juanita Price (1987), Rosalie McCleary(1997), Caroline Dunn (CCC 
Librarian). Photo from May 1999. 


College. Funded by an AAUW Com- 
munity Action grant, the event was also 
supported by women-managed _busi- 
nesses in Clatsop county. 

Meanwhile, the branch sent “named 
gifts” to the Educational Foundation to 
honor Bobbi Brice, Carol Barth, Toni 
lhander, Janet Weidman, Elaine Heck 
and Sandra Reinebach. 

Across the years, books have been 
donated to school libraries in Clatsop 
county, and the Astoria Public Library 
has been gifted with children’s books, 
AAUW-sponsored storytimes, and vol- 
unteers in the summer reading pro- 
grams. 

Activities in recent years include the 
Adelante book club, annual celebrations 


of Women’s History month each March, 
voters education and candidate forums, 
and workshops on Oregon tax reform. 
As a matter of national public policy, 
AAUW continues to be active in support 
of public schools; gender equity in math- 
ematics, science and technology; man- 
aged health care reform; reproductive 
choice; campaign finance reform; and 
protection of the social security system. 


A retiree from the Astoria Public 
Library, Juanita Price joined the 
Spokane branch, AAUW in 1949, 
helped found the Payette/Weiser, Idaho 
branch in 1959, transferred to the Asto- 
ria branch in 1964 and now serves as 
its historian. 
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PRESIDENTS OF 
ASTORIA BRANCH AAUW 


Mrs. C. F. Chambers 1927-28 
Mrs. A.C.Hampton 1928-31 
Mrs. C.E. (Maud) Ash 1932-35 
Miss Margart McCullough 1935-36 
Mrs. R.S. Patch 1936-37 
Mrs. Herbert Howell 1937-39 
Mrs. Jon Straumfjord 1940-41 
Mrs. Harold Turlay 1942-43 
Miss Marjorie Halderman 1944-46 
Mrs. E.B. Dickerson 1946-48 
Mrs. E.B. Lyman 1948-49 
Mrs. Victor Nunenkamp 1949-50 
Mrs. Don Jossy 1950-51 
Mrs. Fred Thomas 1951-52 
Miss Anna Marie Friedrich 1952-53 
Mrs. Henry (Eliz.) Nopson 1953-54 
Mrs. Alia Fulmer 1954-55 
Mrs. Erwin Davis 1955 

Mrs. Margaret Siegmund 1955-56 
Mrs. Archie Thompson 1956-57 


Barbara Grayum (Mrs. Harley) 1957-58 
Dorothy Riekkola (Mrs. Archie) 1958-59 


Miss Marjorie Halderman 1959-61 
Mrs. Ann Ferguson 1961-63 
Carol Moore (Mrs. R.P.) 1963-65 


Mary A. Lancaster (Mrs. Carl) 1965-67 


Marjorie Berreth (Mrs. H.R.) 1967-69 
Carol Pond (Mrs. Bruce) 1969-71 
Juanita Price (Mrs. John) 1971-73 
Sylvia Stryker (Mrs. Mark) 1973-75 
Kristina Berney (Mrs. Bruce) 1975-77 
Jean McKinney (Mrs. Curtis) 1977-79 
Dolores Sharp (Mrs. James) 1979-81 
Karen Kenyon 1981-83 
Leslie Dolan (Mrs. Leigh) 1983-85 
Susan Dryden (Mrs.Wm.) 1985-87 
Christine Bennett (Mrs. Dave) 1987-89 
Anne Morden (Mrs. Don) 1989-91 
Nancy McAllister (Mrs. Joel) 1991-93 


Co-pres.-Lorraine Berg (Mrs. Roger) 
and Carlotta Strandberg (Mrs. Peter) 

1993-95 
Rosalie McCleary (Mrs.Vern) 1995-97 
Co-pres: Peggy Goodenberger 


(Mrs. John) and Jan Pahl 1997-99 
Sara Meyer (Mrs. Chuck) 1999-2001 
Karen Kenyon 2001-2003 


Co-pres: Christine Bennett (Mrs. Dave) 
and Sara Meyer (Mrs. Chuck 
2003-2005 
Co-pres: Arline LaMear (Mrs.Cliff) 
and Karen Kenyon 2005-2007 








A Note Found on Commercial Street Novy. 20, 1894, Astoria Daily Budget 


Dear Harry Gray, I’ve read your note 
And think that you will suit, 

I think that I could work for you 
And love you too, to boot. 


I think you are a clever man, 

And have a noble heart 

But strange to me ‘twas never cleft 
By Cupid’s polished dart. 


I’m not ashamed to stand beside 
The loaming flying suds 

And slosh around within a tub 
And wash the dirty duds. 


I’m not ashamed to sweep and scrub, 
And bake o’er ovens hot, 

But truth to tell, dear Harry Gray, 

I guess I'd rather not. 
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A page from the scrapbook of Dr. Bethenia Owens-Adair (no date) 





Voyage of Danger 


Graphic Story of Roanoke’s Tempestuous Trip 


PERILOUS HOURS OF STORM 
Dr. Owens Adair Writes Experience of Passengers 
on Coasting Steamship 


SAN DIEGO, Cal., Dec. 5.- (To the 
Editor.)-- Having been requested by a 
number of the passengers of the 
Roanoke to give The Oregonian a per- 
sonal account of her late perilous trip 
to San Francisco, I respectfully submit 
the following: 

At 3:15 P.M., Nov. 27, last, Captain 
Dunham, master of the steamship 
Roanoke, attempted to cross the Hum- 
boldt bar at Eureka. There was a heavy 
sea, and the bar was very rough. When 
nearly across, a tremendous breaker 
caught the ship, driving her out of the 
channel, and carrying away her rudder. 
The captain endeavored to swing her 
back into the channel, but finding she 
would not obey her helm, he promptly 
backed her. At this moment the next 
huge on-coming breaker, gathering 
force as it came, struck her with a stu- 
pendous force that, combined with the 
skillful maneuvers of the captain, 
swung her completely around with her 
prow toward the sea. Had this mighty 
wave moved against instead of with his 
efforts, we should have inevitably been 
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lost, as the ship, being heavily laden 
and entirely rudderless, would have 
been speedily ground to fragments on 
that seething, sinuous bar. 

Then, with added steam, she was 
forced across the spit, striking it three 
times with a violence that made her 
shiver from stem to stern, and made a 
noise like the roar of a cannon, into 
deep water. Now she rent the air with 
piercing signals of distress and calls 
for aid. Meantime she was vigorously 
struggling, so far as was possible in her 
disabled condition, to escape the bar 
and reach the open sea. Finally she suc- 
ceeded in reaching comparative safety, 
and soon afterward a tug from Eureka 
came out, losing one of her lifeboats on 
the bar in crossing to our assistance. 
She stood by all that night, in case her 
help should be needed. The barometer 
then indicated fair weather. The whole 
of that night was occupied by Captain 
Dunham and crew in rigging a jury 
rudder, which was put in place about 8 
A.M. Between 6 and 7 Captain Dun- 
ham had dismissed the tug, directing 


its master to telegraph to the company 
at San Francisco that he would proceed 
under jury rudder and requesting them 
to dispatch a tug to meet him, which 
would find the Roanoke about 25 miles 
from shore. The new rudder broke 
almost immediately after its installa- 
tion and was rendered useless, after 
which each day was employed in rig- 
ging new jury rudders, all but the last 
of which met the same fate as did the 
first. 

About 10 A.M., a southeast (onshore) 
breeze providentially sprung up, which 
materially aided us in getting out to sea, 
for as the ship revolved in her rudder- 
less condition, and each time her bow 
pointed seaward, her full engine power 
was exerted to force her forward, thus, 
in seaman’s phrase, “kicking” her 
ahead. The favoring wind helped to 
hold her in her course till the maneuver 
was accomplished. This continued until 
between 8 and 9 that night, when a ter- 
rific southeast gale set in, lashing the 
sea into a raging fury and lasting until 3 
the next morning, the ship constantly 
firing signals and showing lights. And 
now, for the first time in my life, I real- 
ized the full and awful import of that 
much-used expression, “a ship at sea 
without a rudder.” 

Lying prone upon my back, clinging 
desperately to the bars of the berth 
above to prevent being thrown from my 
own and perhaps crushed to death, my 
ears filled with the pandemonium that 
reigned overhead and all around me, 
furniture banging from side to side, 
crockery smashing and everything 
movable in constant and violent colli- 
sion; the wind shrieking, and tons of 


water crashing down upon us, even fill- 
ing the smokestacks; every awful 
plunge of the vessel threatening to 
engulf her, thus the long hours dragged 
on. In the midst of all this, a lifeboat 
was wrenched from its davits and 
smashed into kindling wood, and two 
immense iron liferafts were torn from 
their moorings and raked the deck back 
and forth with every roll of the labor- 
ing ship, adding their distracting 
uproar to the dreadful din. As if this 
were not enough, the jib-sail, by the 
assistance of which the captain was 
vainly endeavoring to guide his dis- 
tressed vessel, was torn loose and came 
thundering to the deck, the boom bare- 
ly missing his own and his first offi- 
cer’s heads, and forcing its way through 
a deck window. 

In the expressive language of Rev. 
De Wit Talmage, “God in his infinite 
mercy snatched us from the jaws of 
death and delivered us from the regions 
of Hell” About 3 A.M. Wednesday, 
November 29, to the joy of all on board, 
the fearful storm ceased, but the waves, 
lashed by its fury, still ran mountain 
high, gradually calming down. 

On Thanksgiving morning the sun 
shone out like an approving smile from 
God, upon us, and warmed us into 
renewed hope. 

On Wednesday morning the captain 
had said to me at the table, “we shall 
be in San Francisco for Thanksgiving,” 
for he had great faith in the jury rudder 
then under construction, but unfortu- 
nately, it was carried away almost as 
soon as it was in position. Nothing 
daunted, another was promptly begun, 
in the form of what is called a “log,” 
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Dr. Bethenia Owens-Adair came to 
Clatsop County in 1843 with her par- 
ents, Thomas and Sarah Owens. She 
received her medical degree in 1880. 


made of two spars lashed together. 
This not proving a success, it was 
hoisted on deck and a boom lashed 
between two spars, and a 500-pound 
anchor attached. This, at last, proved 
the successful jury rudder which 
enabled us to make from four to five 
miles an hour. Our Thanksgiving was 
spent on board where an excellent din- 
ner was enjoyed by every passenger. 
While at times obliged to hold to the 
table to preserve equilibrium, all were 
only too happy to exchange deadly 
danger for slight discomfort. 

Late in the evening the “doctored” 
jury rudder was lowered and the staunch 
ship began to assert her normal power. 
Friday morning was bright and beautiful 
with a smooth sea, and we kept on our 
course rejoicing. At 3:30 Saturday morn- 


ing, Dec. 2, the tug Reliance, sent out by 
the owners to our assistance, arrived 
from San Francisco, and stood close by 
until after daylight, when she was 
attached to the stern of the Roanoke, 
where she acted as a rudder until we had 
passed through the Golden Gate, after 
which she came alongside the steamship 
and assisted her to her pier, six days 
from Astoria. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that 
throughout the entire voyage, we 
received the kindest attention from the 
captain, officers and crew. During all 
those trying hours, the brave young 
purser went untiringly from one to the 
other with a smiling face and hopeful, 
encouraging words. 


DR. OWENS ADAIR 


Slave of the Wind 


You surge and roar in vain protest; 
The wind is master, you the slave. 

The whip cuts deep across your breast, 
And foam-clots gush from every wave. 
You writhe and churn in frenzied spray, 
A shrieking demon at your throat; 

The lash drives on, you must obey-- 
And grey dawn finds a mast afloat. 


BLANCHE PICKERING 
Warrenton, Oregon 


(From an AHS high school 
yearbook.) 
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Business women working for the good of the community 





The Zonta Club 


A scrapbook compiled by the local 
Zonta Club’s historian from 1948 to 
1954 was donated to CCHS recently by 
Jerry E. Davis. The Zonta Internation- 
al Club organization is still functioning 
nationwide, but the club is no longer 
listed among the meetings in the Daily 
Astorian. It appears that the branch in 
Astoria no longer meets. 

The scrapbook contains newspaper 
articles, photographs, and correspon- 
dence. 

According to newspaper articles in 
the scrapbook, the club was made up of 
business executive and professional 
women. The Astoria branch of the 
Zonta Club was organized in 1948. 


The first members were: 
Mrs. Lizette F. Knorr, Y.W.C.A. 
Mrs. Wilma R. Hay, chiropodist 
Miss Adelaine Sather, 

Art Needlecraft & Baley Shoppe 
Mrs. Helen R. McLarty, 

Lower Columbia Rating Bureau 
Mrs. Ruth E. Ginn, 

Ginn’s Store (electric appliances) 
Mrs. Jean Ransom, 

Hughes Ransom Mortuary 
Mrs. Beulah Clemmons, 

Fort George Garage 
Mrs. Rose Reith, 

Juvenile Court, Clatsop County 
Mrs. Ella Roberts, 

Police Department, City Hall 
Mrs. Anna W. Judd, 

Anna Judd Insurance Agency 


Mrs. Floy Trenholme, 
Crystal Laundry 
Miss Ebba Wiss, Liberty Theater; 
Mrs. Emeline Chandler, 
Woodfield’s Photo Shop 
Mrs. Ruth A. Reed, 
Piano and Organ Studio 
Mrs. Hazel Poole, Poole’s Music Store 
Mrs. Euna Pearl Burke, 
U.S. Post Office Dept. 
Mrs. Alice LeSoine, 
The Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co- 
Mrs. Violet Gunderson, 
Gunderson’s 5c to $1.00 Store 
Mrs. Blanche Mjelde, Astoria Apparel 


A report sent to the District office in 
1951 summarized the activities of the 
local organization. 


April 21st 1951 


The Astoria Zonta club has had a 
very happy and busy year. 

We have increased our membership 
by three, and two have moved away. 
Total 23 active members. 

Our major project for the year is for 
the benefit of the Clatsop County Pub- 
lic Library children’s department. Our 
first task was to put in new lighting for 
that department. Then we made a large 
round table, a suitable height for the 
children. We are now in the process of 
putting covers on the radiators, in 
bright colors, so that the children can 
use them for seats if necessary. We 
hope to put in some portable shelving 
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Members of the Zonta Club in 1951. 


in bright colors. We feel that good lit- 
erature is like a vitamin to the children 
and we are running in opposition with 
the comic books. Or as we call them 
“crime” books. 

We have given clothing to the pro- 
bation officer for her needy families, 
and have gotten out Thanksgiving bas- 
kets. Had a shower for a bride and 
groom, that were sent to us by the Wel- 
fare Commission. 

In order to meet these expenses, we 
had a social card party and put on the 
Virginia City players in a gay ninety 
melodrama at the Armory. 

The Astoria Zonta Club was the 
only women’s organization in Astoria 
to be invited to affiliate with the men’s 
service clubs. Our club was appointed 
the responsibility of managing the 
reception for the Public School teach- 
ers on their entry last Fall. Our club 
received a great deal of complimentary 
publicity from the teachers and the 
men’s service clubs. 


We contribute to the many benefits 
like the Red Cross, Community Chest, 
and cancer fund. 

At every T.B. chest X-ray drive, we 
distribute the necessary literature to all 
of the down town offices. 

One week we took the USO YMCA 
entertainment over, and served pies, 
coffee, sandwiches, and cakes for the 
different nights. We entertained the 
service men with square dances, 
movies, and musical evenings, and 
once a month, there is a social evening 
at some Zontians home. 

At present we have seven candidates 
for members, and have invited them to 
our party Thursday night. 

We are looking forward to a new 
year, starting in May, with a clear 
vision of growth and activity with our 
Astoria Zonta Club. 


Respectfully submitted 
Anna Judd, President 
Astoria Zonta Club 
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The Founder of New Astoria reads the Riot Act. 


GHASTLY TREASURES 


A Warning to Disturbers of Sacred Soil? 


The following story and poem is from the Astoria Daily Budget of July 23, 
1894. The ironic words of the poem may have been set to music in a local beer 
hall. The pacing of the words seems to flow better when they are sung than when 
spoken. (New Astoria is now a part of Hammond.See the map on page 38.) 


During the days of the land boom in this city and the surrounding country, less 
than a half a dozen years ago, it was the custom to lay out additions to Astoria all 
the way from one to fifteen miles from the city. It was then that the A.A. [Asto- 
ria to Albany] railroad scheme was hatched and the imaginary city of New Asto- 
ria was conceived. Part of the ground of the old town of New Astoria belonged to 
a good, honest old pioneer by the name of E. J. Ford, who had held it down as a 
homestead for many years. One secluded spot ‘neath the bows of a stately pine, 
the noble red men, who had at one time resided there and caught salmon without 
seines and traps, had dedicated for a graveyard, where their bones might lay and 
bleach unmolested after their mission on this earth had been performed and they 
had given their souls back to the Great Hunter. It was the custom to bury all the 
worldly possessions of the red man with him when he turned up his toes, no mat- 
ter what those possessions might be: money, tin plates, blankets, beads or horses. 

When the promoters of the new town had made up their minds to clear up the 
ground and build a wharf on which to land real estate buyers, some horny hand- 
ed sons of toil, principally selected from among the boys on Easy street, were 
taken there to perform the work. One of the first things they discovered was the 
old Indian grave yard, and having heard of the old custom of burying the treas- 
ures with the dead, the boys lit in with both feet and both hands to dig into the 
graves, and after several hours work had found a few beads and a string of scalps. 
The good pioneer had heard what they had done, and with blood in his eyes wend- 
ed his way to their wigwam on the beach and found the four graverobbers eating 


their supper prepared by themselves. He read the riot act to them something after 
this style. 
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GRAVE ROBBER’S WARNING 


When Astoria, in those early days, 
Was trading with the red, 

And Hudson Bay’s bold companies 
Those poor red devils bled 

“Twas then that law and justice 
Were rudely cast aside, 

And many bones now lie bleaching 
Where they fell like dogs and died. 


But the humane pioneers, 
When they view such ghastly 
sights, 
Turn their heads and sadly shake 
them, 
Saying “Boys, this is not right.” 
You who dig for ghastly treasures 
Such as beads and finger rings, 
Never should inhabit heaven, 
Where they move through space on 
wings. 


When we platted New Astoria, 
(May the name of Astor ring), 
Little did we dream this danger 
Would reproach upon us bring; 
But you ghouls from states and 
nations, 
Like hyenas bent on spoil, 
Took your axes and your shovels, 
And disturbed this sacred soil. 


You who sit around the table: 
‘Tis a disgrace to this town. 
Not a ---man in Portland 


Would so bring his morals down. 
Here I’ve lived for near a lifetime; 
Saw the white man rob the red, 
And [| heave a sigh of safety, 
For I know the redskin’s dead. 


If I could afford a tombstone, 
Or to even keep the soil 
Where the Indian now lies buried, 
Which has cost me years of toil. 
But we laid out here a city 
And our pockets soon will fill; 
Though it sometimes makes my heart 
ache, 
Yet I trust it is God’s will. 


I, as father of our city, 
Here shall rule. Beware young man! 

For the next time you’re caught 
digging, 
I shall take the case in hand. 

I respect all bones and graveyards, 
May they always rest in peace; 

But you drop down here among us 
Like the buzzards come to feast. 


Dare you keep such bloody trophies? 
Such momentoes can you prize? 

Even devils, “those incarnate,” 
Would such gifts as that despise. 

Never touch a buried treasure 
Whether it be gold or lead. 

For while it’s right to skin the living, 
You should never rob the dead. 
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From a newspaper dating to February 18, 1912 (possibly the Oregonian) 


Burning of Point Adams Lighthouse 
Removes Historic Landmark 


Structure at Mouth of Columbia Recently Destroyed 
by Order of War Department to Make Room for Big Guns 
Served to Warn Mariners for Many Years. 
Many Wrecks Lie Near. 


By Clara C. Munson 


WARRENTON, Or., Feb. 10— 
(Special.) The burning of the old Point 
Adams lighthouse January 26 last 
removed a prominent landmark, which, 
though not so very old, was well 
remembered and of historical interest. 

The lighthouse station was on the 
south side of the Columbia River and 
occupied the southwest 40 acres of the 
Fort Stevens military reservation. The 
lighthouse was built on a high sand 
ridge about a mile and a half south of 
the garrison and was reached by a beau- 
tiful and romantic road, over which all 
the material used in constructing the 
station was hauled after being landed at 
Fort Stevens. The station was built by 
R.N. and C.W. Holt, of Astoria, under 
H.S. Wheler, who was superintendent of 
construction of the Thirteenth Light- 
house Department, and consisted of a 
two-story wooden building resting on a 
brick and cement basement, with brick 
walls corresponding to the partitions of 
the structure above. The tower extended 
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two stories higher, surmounted by the 
lantern that held the illuminating appa- 
ratus. The light was of the fourth order, 
visible 11 1/4 miles at sea, from the 
deck of a vessel. 

When first installed the light was a 
flash red and white, but in 1881, it was 
changed to a fixed red. The same year 
the fog signal, a steam whistle, was dis- 
continued and removed to some station 
on Puget Sound. The long line of surf 
extended out so far that the whistle 
could not be heard. 


H.C. Tracy First Keeper 

The first keeper in charge of Point 
Adams was H.C. Tracy. He had two 
assistants, but when the fog whistle was 
taken away, one assistant keeper went 
also. A few years later, the appropriation 
for the lighthouse department was insuf- 
ficient and all assistant keepers were 
taken from all fourth-order stations, 
except where there was a fog signal. 


— Continued on page 26 
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The Daughters of Norway Lodge in 1940. From left to right, front row: Marie < 
Peterson Cox, Bergit Husby, Kristine Landro, and Helen Peterson. Back row: Made! 
Selma Jorgenson. Names for two in the back row are missing. Can anyone supply t 
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sjovik, Adelaine Sather, Clara Fornes, Eleanor Bue Stewart, Ann Peterson, Eloise 
line Kvistad, Eleanor Aakse, Bjorga Wallace, Alice Lien Ranta, Grace Johnson and 
he missing names? We would like to add them to our file on the photo. 
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Mr. Tracy was succeeded by R.N. 
Lowe, a boatbuilder of Astoria. Mr. 
Lowe brought his bride to Point Adams 
and their son, Edward, has the distinc- 
tion of being the only child born at the 
station. 

In 1880, Captain J.W. Munson, who 
had been in charge of Fort Canby light 
since 1865, relieved Mr. Lowe, remain- 
ing in charge until October, 1898, near- 
ly 19 years, when ill health forced him 
to resign. Three months later, the station 
was ordered discontinued, the order tak- 
ing effect January 31, 1899, 

When the lighthouse was built, the 
sea ridge on which it stood was close to 


Two views of the Point Adams Light House on Clatsop Spit. 





the ocean and at times the high tides 
came to the foot of the hill, but with the 
building of the jetty, the sand filled in to 
such an extent that one might wonder 
why a light was ever built so far in shore. 

This was the main reason for its dis- 
continuance. Some of the seafaring 
men used to say, if they went in close 
enough to see the red light, it was time 
to “ware shop and be off shore [?].” 
Besides when a first-order light was 
placed on Tillamook Rock, the light- 
ship off the mouth of the river and 
another first-order light on North Head 
and Fort Canby light changed to a 
fourth order, a harbor light was more 
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necessary to ships, so Desdemona Sta- 
tion, on the sands in the middle of the 
river, off Fort Stevens, was built and the 
illuminating apparatus of Point Adams 
placed therein. 
Burning Is By Order 

Then, too, the War Department had 
begun its reconstruction work and the 
location of the old lighthouse was just 
the place for the modern guns that are 
now mounted there, and to prevent an 
enemy from locating this battery, the 
old dismantled and useless tower was, 
by the Secretary of War, ordered 
burned, and the order was carried out 
January 26, 1912. 


a 
‘ 
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Captain Munson used to tell how he 
used Point Adams light as a match to 
light the lamp on Tillamook Rock and 
in this way: 

After the wreck of the bark Lupatia 
on the rocks near, where every person 
was lost, work on that lighthouse was 
rushed to completion and permission 
asked to light as soon as finished, 
instead of waiting until the scheduled 
time. A code of signals was arranged 
with Point Adams, for which Tillamook 
was to watch, and when the order came, 
these signals were carried out. The first 
evening, the red light was darkened 
several times, at stated intervals, with 
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no response but the following evening, 
after the second signal was given, the 
light 30 miles south sent back its 
answering flash. The life-saving service 
extended its telephone from Point 
Adams life-saving station to the light- 
house so that wrecks or distress signals, 
not visible from the lookout tower 
might be promptly reported. 

While Mr. Munson was in charge of 
the old lighthouse, the people, both 
young and old, felt at liberty to enjoy 
the hospitality afforded by the out- 
hanging latch-string, and it was no 
uncommon thing for two or three 
wagon loads of friends to drive from 
Fort Stevens, Hammond or Skipanon in 
the evening. Then the old violin would 
be brought out and the hours would fly 
swiftly by. 

Several wrecks occurred near Point 
Adams. The bark Architect struck on 
Clatsop Spit, from which Captain Mun- 
son saved ten lives with his life-boat, 
while stationed at Fort Canby light. 

The City of Dublin was wrecked on 
the beach or sands directly in front of the 
lighthouse. No lives were lost, not even 
of the rats, who took up their abode at 
the station. Unavailing efforts were 
made to raise the Dublin. For a long time 
a part of the old hulk served as a mark 
for a good clam tide, that is, when it was 
in sight, the tide was low enough to 
make clam-digging easy. 

Sands Bury Wreck. 

The Cairnsmore came ashore about 
three miles south of the station and now 
lies buried in the sand with only the 
masts visible, and nearly a mile of beach 
between her and the ocean. A very 
smoky September was the cause of this 


disaster. When she struck the sands, the 
crew, not knowing where they were, put 
to sea, in their boats and were picked up 
by the Queen of the Pacific, and landed 
in Astoria about the time the wreck was 
discovered on the beach. Had the crew 
remained on board, they could have 
walked ashore at low tide. 

The wreck of the Peter Iredale lies 
just a little south of Point Adams. A 
severe storm was the cause of its ill fate. 

An amusing incident was that of the 
Annandale, which grounded directly in 
front of the lighthouse on another 
smoky afternoon. The alarm was sent 
by telephone to the life-saving station 
and response was prompt. By dark, all 
the crew but five, who would not leave 
the ship, were brought ashore. Bonfires 
were kept burning on the beach the 
night through and anxiety felt for the 
vessel and the men remaining on 
board. At first peep of the day, the 
watchers ashore were able to see not a 
vestige of the wreck. The lifeboat was 
again launched through the surf. As 
daylight appeared, a vessel was seen 
riding at anchor in the channel. It 
proved to be the Annandale that had 
floated with the flood tide and a light 
offshore breeze had carried her around 
the end of the jetty to safe anchorage. 
The crew that had been rescued pro- 
ceeded to Fort Stevens and were at 
once sent aboard again. 

Only a memory of the old Point 
Adams light remains. It stood the 
fierceness of many a gale and only suc- 
cumbed when cannon became of more 
protection to the harbor than the little 
light that used to shine from the little 
gray tower on the sand hill. 
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Another View of the Fire of 1922 in Astoria 





A Query For the Readers 


Early in June this year, Olli Lahti- 
nen, Helsinki, Finland, sent in this 
query. Perhaps someone among the 
readers will have the answer Olli is 
seeking. 


Dear Ms. Penner, 


My great-uncle, Lauri Sakari Lahti- 
nen, (born 1892 in Hameenkyro, Fin- 
land, moved to Ontario 1910) was living 
in Astoria during the fire of 1922. In his 
last letter, he describes how he lost all 
his belongings and narrowly escaped. 

The letter was signed in Olympia, 
Washington, on the 14th of April, 1924. 
It is a reply to his brother who has 
announced his engagement with a girl in 
a letter that had just arrived, but was sent 
four months earlier. Lauri however asks 
his brother to reply to address “Box 603, 
Astoria, Ore.” and not to Olympia... 

Lauri Lahtinen tells in this letter to 
his brother some details about the fire. 
He says that altogether 31 blocks were 
burnt down, and the damage calculation 
was rising to 15 million dollars. He had 
been living next to the house where the 
fire started at 2 a.m., December 8th. He 
had to run out in his underpants, with 
slippers on his feet, but he managed to 
grab his overcoat with him so he didn’t 
freeze to death. 

After he had driven his lorry out of 
town and unloaded the stuff, he returned 
to the fire area to get a new load, since 
people were promising him up to 100 
dollars per hour to drive their belong- 


ings to safety. His deals did not work 
out, because as soon as he drove back, 
people in the fire area started frantically 
throwing their goods inside the lorry. So 
he drove again outside of the fire area 
and unloaded, although he noticed that 
looters were already taking advantage 
of the situation. 

He had borrowed money to buy the 
lorry (or truck) but business had been 
slow ever since Hammond Sawmill had 
been destroyed by fire. Now, as a large 
part of the city was burnt, there was no 
work left. He lost the lorry, and he was 
indebted to some money lenders. How- 
ever, Lauri was not pessimistic in the 
letter, on the contrary. He was working 
for some wholesale firm as an agent 
driving from one city to another. He was 
making plans to visit Finland in 1925, 
but he never came. 

He was still a bachelor, but men- 
tions a Ms. Anni Stenholm who was 
working in a new hotel in Astoria. 

Does anyone know what happened 
to Lauri Lahtinen? 


With best regards 
Olli Lahtinen 


The city directories dont mention 
Lauri, but the 1925 directory lists Anna 
M. Stenholm, living at 906-8th Street 
with her brother Henry PR Marriage 
indexes show that in 1931, Aino Marie 
Stenholm married Walter A. Nelson. 
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LOGGING IN THE EARLY DAYS 


By Leonard Harrison as told to his children 


The following article contains many 
terms that the reader may not know. 
Definitions for some of these appear at 
the end of the article. 


This story is true. It tells of the con- 
ditions in the logging camps and the 
way logging was done in the early days 
up to the 1960s, and also the changeover 
in equipment, methods of logging and 
of the “Roaring” 1920s when they real- 
ly butchered timber. Those were the 
days of high spar trees, up to two hun- 
dred feet high and higher, chokers, 3/4 
to7/8 inch, main lines, inch & 1/4. The 
best part of the tree only was used for 
lumber. I have seen number one fir logs 
go for firewood to make steam for the 
donkey. Today the same log would be a 
number one peeler. 

Yes, | worked in the woods all 
through this. I have held down almost 
all of the jobs that were offered in the 
woods. | have even worked in the cook- 
house for Western Cooperage in 1917, 
one week in duration, but quite enough. 

I was born in Olney, Clatsop County, 
Oregon, on 16 September 1898, not too 
far from Saddle Mountain. In 1903, my 
mother was cooking in a logging camp 
owned by John Hakala. It was in Olney, 
up on one fork of the Klatskanine River. 
Oxen bulls were used for skidding logs 


to tidewater on skid roads and a merry- 
go-round winch pulled by a horse for 
yarding. Hakala had three yoke of oxen 
or bulls. I was only five years old but I 
remember this very well. My brother 
Elmer was three. The skid roads were 
made from trees measuring about 18 
inches to 2 feet in diameter. In order that 
the logs would not roll into these, trees 
were cut eight to ten foot lengths to the 
notch chopped in the middle. So that the 
logs would slide with ease, the skid 
greaser would lubricate them with tal- 
low and crude oil. They would go down 
the hills with the turn of the logs and 
they would unhook the bulls and give 
the logs a pull by squaw-hitching the 
last log. On the level again, they would 
hook back up again, and so on until they 
would get to the boom. 

Wages in those days were approxi- 
mately $6.00 per day for bull punchers, 
$2.00 per day for any other kind of 
labor, and the logger received approxi- 
mately $7.00 per thousand foot for logs. 
The [work] day was daylight til dark. 
There were several bull team camps 
around Olney, Youngs River, Lewis and 
Clark, and Walluski. Fred Blaisdell had 
one, Warnstaff-Ryan had one at Wallus- 
ki, Richardson had one up on Youngs 
river and Staples had one. The Norman 
Brothers had one on the north fork of 
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Here I am when I was 18 years old in 1916. (Leonard Harrison) 
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the Klaskanine river. In later years, they 
bought two steam donkeys. They had a 
splash dam, one on the north fork of the 
Klatskanine river. Every time they 
splashed the dam, they [would] have 
lots of extra work pulling logs out from 
farmers’ fields. In 1960, there was still a 
trace of this dam which was located on 
Knute Fahlstrom’s property. 

In the fall of 1903, Bill Chisholm 
bought the old growth spruce from my 
grandfather. My father and mother 
were divorced by then and we were liv- 
ing with our grandparents.When Bill 
Chisholm was ready to dump logs, he 
used John Hakala’s bull team road, but 
used horses instead of bulls. This did 
not pan out too good. He got three more 
donkeys with large bull wheels and he 
then made a pole road approximately 
two and half miles long with three don- 
keys on the pole road and a nine by ten 
Tacoma for yarding. In 1905, they 
felled a fir tree that measured 13 feet in 
diameter and made a monstrous wagon 
to haul the stump to the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition in Portland Oregon. 
This tree came from the Pungari prop- 
erty. In the 1960s, this log was still on 
display in the Forestry Building in Port- 
land. (This building has since burned.) 
Bill finished logging grandfather’s 
property in 1906. By this time, they had 
a saloon in Olney. The boys had their 
refreshment right at home instead of 
going to Astoria. 

There was another logger by the 
name of Staples at Youngs River Falls. 
He logged with oxen, but later had two 
donkeys. I cannot remember much 
about him except that after he quit log- 
ging, he had a garage in Astoria. I was 


eight years old then and getting ready to 
start school. We had summer school in 
those days. I had to walk one mile to 
school and back, and cross the south 
fork of the Klatskanine River. 

In 1906, Jim Bremner was getting 
ready to log up on Youngs River. He 
had three or four donkeys by then, and 
a Climax locomotive railroad from the 
woods to the booming ground. He was 
an enterprising man in that he had a 
saloon right in camp. The boys were 
always in debt to the company. I drove 
Jim Bremner’s locomotive in 1918 for 
Willamette paper company on Youngs 
River. Crown Zellerbach used it for bal- 
lasting the road. It was about twenty 
tons in weight. It was like a box car, 
boiler on one end, water tank on the 
other end, and engine in the middle. It 
had two speeds, steam brakes, speed 
approximately ten miles in high gear. 
Jim got another Climax locomotive 
after that and logged for two or three 
years. This was a real engine and it 
looked like one. It weighed about forty 
tons. Crown used it up on Youngs River 
for many years. In 1911, Jim was log- 
ging about five miles up from the 
Youngs River Falls, and not too far 
from Saddle Mountain Road. In some 
places, they did pull the logs across the 
road. My brother and I used to go up 
Saddle Mountain Road and watch the 
loggers at their work. We saw how they 
fought the hangups and how the yarder 
engineer gave her the steam after he got 
the whistle to go ahead. 

Watching all of this for years surely 
helped me in my days ahead as head 
rigger and yarder engineer. Jim used a 
12x12 Seattle for the yarder, four or 
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five more Tacomas and one Willamette. 
All donkeys were on pole roads. 

About this time, Jim moved below 
Youngs River Falls up a small creek and 
set up camp. He was there only about 
two years. One day, a school friend and 
| went from Saddle Mountain Road to 
where they were logging, and watched 
the boys for a while.Tiring of that, we 
went down to the camp. We reached the 
camp just in time for the noon meal. 
Jack Malone, the camp foreman, invit- 
ed us to eat with them. He told us not to 
be afraid, to holler for what we wanted; 
there was plenty of everything. 

That was the first time I ever ate cat- 
sup. I saw some of the loggers shaking 
the red bottle so I figured it might be 
something good, and it was. We cannot 
get catsup now-days that will taste the 
same. When we returned to our homes, 
| asked my mother to get a bottle of cat- 
sup. I have always liked it. 

Western Cooperage had several sec- 
tions of timber on the south fork of the 
Klatskanine river. They constructed a 
railroad up the south fork for about four 
miles up to the nearest timber which 
was next to my grandfather’s home- 
stead. All of the grading work was done 
by hand and Fresno scrapers were 
pulled by horses and mules. This rail- 
road was called Astoria Southern Rail- 
way, a common carrier. Western 
Cooperage had a sawmill up on Green 
Mountain Road. They sawed all of their 
campaign lumber, ties, and bridge 
stringers there. When they got their rail- 
road in, their machinery began to arrive: 
six twelve by fourteen Willamette load- 
ing donkeys and two Shay locomotives. 
Those donkeys were very slow and they 
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would certainly pull. The men had to be 
careful on hangups because they used 
one and one half inch chokers and the 
donkeys would go right through them. 
These chokers were 40 feet long with 
the big sliding hook and the big Dee on 
each and called peterhook chokers. 
After they were used a few days, they 
got pretty kinky and mean to handle. It 
took three to four men to set them on the 
big yellow fir log. Yes, I have set quite a 
few one and one half inch chokers in my 
time or rather helped to set them, but 
like on pulling rigging, lots of hang up 
fighting had to be done alone. 

Some of the oldtimers who worked 
for Western Cooperage were: donkey 
punchers Andy Gaines, Russell Gaines, 
Joe Libintrit, and Joe and Guy Lillie. 
T.W. Robinson was superintendent. 
Mars Churchill was logging foreman. 
Jim Clark, Harry Rose, and Ed Sharpe 
were hooktenders. There are others but 
I cannot remember their names. 

One time, I was in Portland, Oregon, 
waiting for a job to show up. It was in the 
month of May and it was hot. The Silver 
Falls Timber Company put out a call for 
men. They were located at Silverton, 
Oregon. I was hired to run a swing don- 
key. We left Silverton about ten in the 
morning. There were five of us. We 
climbed into the cab of the locomotive, a 
125 ton Baldwin. It was a steady climb 
to camp number six where we trans- 
ferred to the train going to camp number 
seven, our destination. The Shay loco- 
motives did the job well. The air got 
colder all the time. Suddenly we started 
to see snow and when we hit camp #7, 
we were at 3600 foot elevation and there 
was about one to ten feet of snow in 
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Photo above: Malone Brothers operations on Youngs River, Oregon in 1916. It’s a 
yellow fir log, ready to go, loaded on an old-time railroad truck, approximately 8 miles 
from the rafting and booming grounds. Head brakeman on left is Percy Morrison. 
Locomotive (not seen) was a 37 ton Climax. I was working at the camp at the time. 


Photo below: Spruce Division camp on the Western Cooperage operations in 1918, 
getting out spruce for airplane stock. 


Photos courtesy of Robert Harrison. 
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Photo above: Western Cooperage logging camp in 1918, about 2.5 miles south of 
Astoria. The donkey is the famous 12 x 14 foot Willamette compound yarder which 
had tremendous pulling power, used 1 1/2 inch steel cables for mainline, 3/4 inch 
haulback and 1 1/2 chokers. Engineer or operator is Joe Libintrit who is leaning 
against the main drum. I have operated several of these machines myself. They were 
fired with wood and later burned fuel oil. 


Photo below: Western Cooperage log boom in Youngs River, in 1919. These are the 
rafting grounds of several different logging outfits and the end of the railroad. 
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spots and freezing weather. Yes, we were 
actually in the Cascade Mountains. Our 
camp push was Carl Steelhammer, a 
nice man and a very quiet sort of a man. 
The donkey I operated was a Smith Wat- 
son compound. Jim Joyce was donkey 
doctor in this camp. I knew him from 
before. The next day he came over, we 
shook hands and he asked me how the 
machine was. I told him it had just about 
seen her best days and was ready for a 
complete overhaul. He said they were all 
just the same. He said he and the donkey 
punchers were working day and night to 
keep them operating. After about a 
week’s work I decided to have some 
recreation. The recreation in camp was 
either a poker or blackjack game. The 
latter interested me and I started out by 
betting just three dollars. A few hours 
later, I came out of the game with 
$30.00. The next evening, I did much 
better in poker. And my luck was so 
good that at the end of the game, I count- 
ed $276.00 in winnings, and there were 
two weeks of work time coming to me. 
Added together this was a small fortune. 
I had a feeling that my luck would not 
hold out and I decided to quit while I 
was ahead. Two days later, there was a 
ten inch snowfall and the camp was shut 
down before I had a chance to quit. 
There was nothing left for me to do but 
to return to Portland. 

Back in the big city, I floated around 
and then met an old friend, Dee Collier. 
He said that if I was looking for a job, 
there would be a place for me at the 
Westport Lumber Company on the 
Kerry Line. Dee was tending hook at 
Westport. He told me, “You can go 
down and run the yarder for me.” This 


sounded good. “What kind of machine 
do you have for a yarder?” “It’s a good 
one.” was all he said. “How about $8.50 
per day?” It made me suspicious 
because the going wage was $7.00. It 
was all work so I told him to pick me up 
the next day at the Hood Hotel on 6th 
street where I was staying. 

The Westport lumber company 
camp was a high ball outfit. The super- 
intendent was Captain Thomson and 
the camp foreman was Babe Britton. 
Joe Critteson was hooktender on side 
2. Dee Collier was on side 1. They had 
a fire there that was still burning and 
the weather was certainly hot. The don- 
key I operated was an old Smith Wat- 
son, convertible 2 speed. Each time I 
came in with a turn of logs and tripped 
them, there was a cloud of soot. We all 
were black when it came quitting time. 

We had a good show there. They 
were averaging approximately twenty- 
five cars per side. I went home for the 
4th of July shut down, then back to 
camp and more soot. By this time we 
were on a different landing, and another 
machine. We were yarding with a twelve 
by seventeen Simplex, made by the 
Washington iron works in Seattle Wash- 
ington. The Simplex was certainly some 
yarder, lots of noise and no pull. After 
you got the logs started and the throttle 
wide open, the logs usually came to the 
spar tree. We were breaking lots of 
chokers too. It was the terrific jerk that 
broke them. These machines were fast 
and we had to run them wide open in 
order to get a pull out of them. I pulled 
up the bearing cap. It slipped and fell on 
my toes, injuring them severely. That 
ended that job. 
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Next was Fisher-Lytzel Logging 
Company, Astoria, Oregon. I was get- 
ting along OK and I was ready to go 
back to work. I was in Astoria one Sat- 
urday evening and a logger who I knew 
said he was working for Lytzel on the 
Cooperage line, and if | wanted to go to 
work they might need a head rigging 
man. He told me the hooktender was in 
town. I asked who was hooking there. 
He said his name was Nels Downing. I 
knew him so I started looking for him. 
And after about 30 minutes of waiting, 
I saw him coming down the street. He 
saw me and came over, so we chewed 
the rag for a while and he asked if I 
were doing anything. I told him no, so 
he wanted me to come and pull rigging 
for him. He said that he was not going 
to stay on this job much longer. He said 
he had a camp foreman job coming out 
from Raymond Washington. I went to 
work for Nels at Lytzels camp. After 
two weeks, Nels quit and went to Ray- 
mond. He recommended me to take 
over the hooking job for Lytzel. Lytzel 
wanted me to have it. I told him, “Ill 
take it but I was not too anxious for it,” 
and for him not to pass up any hookten- 
der looking for work. On this job, it was 
ground logging. No high lead nor big 
timber. We had to block a few of those 
yellow fir butts out of the canyons. The 
yarder they had was a 10 1/2 x 12 
SmithWatson compound, a pretty good 
little yarder for small timber, but not 
enough power for the timber we had. 
We averaged six loads for a day of eight 
hours work. Shortly after this, I got hit 
with the haulback and broke three ribs. 
I was laid off again and did not go back. 
Lytzel sold out shortly after that and 


Fisher bought in with Chester & Potter. 

In 1914, at the Western Cooperage 
camp near Olney, T.W. Robinson was 
superintendent, Mars Churchill his fore- 
man, Jim Clark and Harry Rose, hook- 
tenders. A man by the name of Weber 
was building landings and rollways. He 
became foreman. Several others came 
and went. Loggers in those days didn’t 
stay too long on one job. 

In 1914, I was sixteen years old and 
out of grade school. I wanted to become 
a logger, so | went up to see W.T. Robin- 
son, the superintendent and asked him 
for a job. “Sure, Harrison,” he said. 
“What kind of a job would you like to 
do?” I told him I would like to become 
a donkey puncher. He kind of grinned 
and told me I would have to fire for a 
year or two. I said “OK” and got the job. 
Oh, what a job, firing donkey. I'll bet | 
poked fourteen cord of 42-inch wood in 
that firebox that first day and just about 
every day that I was on that job. One 
night, | went to see the camp push and 
asked him for another job. He said 
what’s the matter with the job you’ve 
got? I told him it was a job for two fire- 
men. He said, “The hell it is.” 

He told me to go punk whistle for 
Bob Hudson on side 2. The next morn- 
ing I went to see him, he looked at me 
and said, “Punk, your wire is up on that 
hillside and keep your ears open. I last- 
ed about two weeks on that job. He was 
an old logger out of the old school, and 
he sure knew his rigging. One day, he 
bawled me out for sending in the wrong 
signal. I couldn’t take it so | walked into 
camp. I went into the office and called 
for my time.T.W. Robinson was in and 
he asked me what the matter was and | 
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told him I didn’t like his hooker. “OK,” 
he said. “Go home and take a rest and 
then come back and try it again.” I did. 

Back to the Malone Brothers camp 
on Youngs River. After staying home 
and helping my grandfather on the farm 
for a few months, I asked Pete Malone, 
Jack’s brother, for a job. He told me that 
he did not know how Jack was fixed for 
men. He told me to go up to the landing 
and see Jack. I found him. The fireman 
in their camp had to split his own wood 
besides doing the firing. Through previ- 
ous experience I wanted none of that. | 
hired on as a choker setter for Ed Mal- 
one. He was tending hook. They paid 
$3.25. I stayed on that job for about five 
months and would have stayed longer 
but my partner threw a choker with a big 
Dee hook over a log and hit me on the 
head. I went out cold. When I came to, I 
was bleeding like a stuck hog. I went to 
camp and then back home. | still have 
the scar on my head. 

Chester & Potter had one camp on the 
Astoria Southern line about five miles up 
from Olney. In the spring of 1915, I saw 
George Brunner. He was pushing the 
outfit. He gave me the job of firing 
yarder, a 12 1/4 x 12 Tacoma compound. 
Oscar, his brother, was hooktender, Mike 
Leigh, the yarder puncher. This was 
another combination job: split your wood 
and fire. About six weeks of this and I 
had enough. (I had to get up one hour 
earlier to fire up, work not less than 
eleven hours a day, wages $2.75 per day.) 

In the summer of 1915, I went back 
to Western Cooperage. I got a job firing 
for Joe Libintrit, fired for him about two 
months and then took a job on the rig 
up. Our hooktender was a tall redhead. I 


have forgotten his name, but he was a 
swell guy to work for. 

Winter was setting in, so was the rain 
and snow. I stuck it out for a couple of 
weeks more. In those times, we loggers 
had to pack up our own bedding from 
camp to camp or packing our balloon as 
we used to call it. Board was around 75 
cents a day with the bunk thrown in. We 
didn’t need any windows because the 
cracks in the walls showed plenty of 
light. If it snowed and the wind blew, you 
would wake up in the morning with an 
inch or two of snow on you. The same 
with rain. We usually had a good canvas 
covering on top of the blankets to keep us 
dry, doubledeck bunks and the big pot- 
bellied stove in the middle of the floor. If 
you didn’t like it, go to some other camp. 
Maybe there, [it] will be better. 

Then it was the Spring of 1916 and 
back to Malone brothers camp. Got a job 
setting chokers. Dutch Charlie tending 
hook (right name Charles Smith), bull- 
head Johnson at the throttle of the yarder 
which was the twelve by twelve Seattle 
compound, a pretty good machine on the 
pull. It would walk right through one and 
three inch chokers. We logged about two 
days and got through on the setting so 
we started to move to another setting. 
When moving down a side hill, we got a 
jillpoke near the cross piece in the sled 
and knocked the mud valve off. No one 
could get near the firebox to pull the fire 
so she got very hot and the flues in the 
boiler had to be rolled. We fought her 
into this setting which had a downhill 
slant to it. Bull Head said he wouldn’t 
run her downhill like that. Dutch Charlie 
said, “You run her or else go to camp.” 
Bullhead stayed. Well, we logged a week 
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or ten days and Charlie was notching the 
stump so the main line would not flip 
over. The axe glanced off and nearly cut 
his big toe off. He limped to camp and 
the Bull Cook gave him a pint of 
whiskey. He poured a little on his toe and 
drank the rest. 

Harry Stine took the hooking job. 
He was quite a character, logger, trap- 
per, sailor and what not. He would for- 
get about logging and start telling sto- 
ries about his adventures and after a 
story or two, he would say “All right 
boys. Let’s hook on a few,” and that’s 
the way it went until Charlie got back. 
Harry went back to building pole 
roads. They were building a pole road 
from Youngs River up the hill as far as 
the present Saddle Mountain Road. | 
worked for Malone’s the biggest part of 
that year on different jobs. 

Now Ill tell you about the kind of rig- 
ging they were using in these days. The 
loading was done with what we called 
the crotchline. The pole was raised or if a 
tree was in the right spot, it was used. 
This was usually 70 to 80 feet high, with 
three or four guylines. On one or the 
other end of the landing was a tail tree 
with a couple of guy lines. The loading 
donkey mainline went through a block on 
the first tree, down to the spreader bar 
with its diamond straps through the lead 
on two of the straps, and back up to the 
same tree and held there. The haulback 
went through the lead on the two other 
straps on back to the tail tree. The spread- 
er bar had two more straps or loading 
lines and loading hooks. They were 
called “end hooks” and were shackled on 
these lines. This was using the crotchline 
system of loading which was mostly in 


use from Canada to California. The 
hayrack boom and the duplex system had 
not been put in use yet. 

The butt rigging on the end of the 
main line and haul back lines consisted 
of a couple of links, the swivel and 
shackle for the haulback and same for 
the mainline, only the mainline rigging 
was much heavier. Then the chain called 
the “bitchchain” was used to send the 
choker back to the woods, that is if an 
open butt hook was used. There were 
three or four different kinds of butt 
hooks, Waterhouse,  closed-hook, 
doughnut hook, and the montelious 
hook, a bad hook for your fingers if you 
didn’t watch yourself. These last three 
hooks were what we called closed 
hooks. The Clausen choker, no one had 
heard of that yet. Only the Peter hook 
choker and the flat hook choker were in 
use. The high lead and the skyline sys- 
tems were thought of but not in use. 

In 1916, Palmer had a logging camp 
on the Walluski, out from Astoria. He 
had about six or seven miles of railroad. 
Rafting grounds were where Watson 
Elliott lives now. (This was in 1962.) 
Frank Elliott, Watson’s dad was the boom 
man. I went down to see Palmer. He gave 
me the job of setting chokers for $3.25 a 
day, ten hours per day, 75 cents for board. 
I went back home and got my balloon, 
cork shoes, and tin pants. And I do mean 
tin pants. Those pants stood straight up 
when not in use. Instead of setting chok- 
ers for the first couple of days, he sent me 
to Astoria with a section crew to load 
rails into a scow for his railroad. We were 
working up at Uppertown near the old 
Booth’s cannery, and old George Hillard 
was King Snipe (section foreman). He 
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stepped on a loose board and right into 
the Columbia River went Hillard, board 
and all. We had a hard time fishing him 
out of there. We saved him from drown- 
ing anyway. We got done with that job in 
a couple of days, and then went to set 
those neckties for George Mooselight. 
He was the hooker, George Knotts was 
camp push, Jimmy Boyle was yarder 
man, and the donkey was a thirteen by 
thirteen Smith and Watson made by the 
Smith and Watson Iron Works in Port- 
land, Oregon. It was a wide face instead 
of acompound. I stayed with Palmer four 
months on that job. 

I heard that Western Cooperage had 
started the bonus system of wages, that is 
the more logs, the bigger the pay. | went 
there and got a job as second rigger for 
Blondie Farrell, another wild hooktender. 
He usually had three crews, one working, 
one coming, and one going. Here are 
some of the key men at Western Cooper- 
age at this time: Bob Huchington, Super- 
intendent, Jim Marvin camp foreman, 
Simon Markland construction foreman, 
Blondie Farrell hooktender, side one, and 
Harry Rose hooktender, side two. Al 
Strong was hooktender on side three, 
Emmett Leahy bookkeeper, Bill Leahy 
scaler, and Clarence “Daddy” Hoyte, 
master mechanic. I was second rigger for 
Blondie about two months. Seems like 
we had a hard show all the while and 
Blondie was hard to get along with, so I 
quit him and went to run chunking out 
donkey for Markland at $4.25 a day. I 
was on that job for a couple of months. 

By this time, California Barrel was 
moving in their camp, it was about two 
miles down the road from Western 
Cooperage. Andy Grey was superin- 
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tendent. On the way down from Cooper- 
age I stopped and saw Andy about a job. 
He asked me what I wanted to do. He 
didn’t have any machinery in camp yet 
but [was] getting some of it in. I told 
him I had been pulling second and the 
job running chunker up at Cooperage. 
He told me I could do the same thing 
with him. I took the job of running 
chunking out donkeys, $5.00 per ten 
hour day. They soon changed it to eight 
hours. California Barrel had 10,000 or 
15,000 acres of timber on the North 
Fork of the Klatskanine watershed. 
They logged in there for at least five 
years. | chunked about two miles of rail- 
road right of way and by that time, win- 
ter was setting in. I stayed until they shut 
the camp down for Christmas. 
[To be continued in another issue.] 
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Logging Terms Defined 


balloon -- bed roll 
bull puncher -- boss if 
choker -- a loop of wire rope used for yarding logs 
chunking out donkeys -- feeding wood to the donkeys 
donkey -- a steam powered stationary engine used for yarding and 
loading of logs 
high ball outfit -- a logging company that operates at top speed 
high-lead -- form of logging where logs are yarded by means of a block hung 
on a spartree 
jillpoke -- log that is suddenly caught up on the ground and moves in an 
unexpected manner 
merry-go-round winch -- a winch line pulled by a horse in a circle 
pole road - road made of logs 
push -- camp foreman 
side -- personnel and equipment to carry on complete logging operations from 
felling and bucking trees to loading them. 
splash dam -- used to drive logs by releasing a head of water confined by a dam 
tripped logs -- logs 
turn -- a unit of logs being yarded 
yarding -- moving logs to a central spot 











Clatsop Beach 


Paul See recently brought this There’s a long sand beach where the surf 
poem to CCHS. It was written Curls up, then lunging, shoots ashore, 


by Jack Beadle who was a 
sailor on the British Bark 
Galena when it struck Clatsop 
Beach between Gearhart and 
Warrenton, on November 13, 


Sucks back again like an infant’s dribble, 
Lunges and shoots once more. 

From time untold it’s curled and lunged 
On this self same beach of sand, 


1906. Jack sent the poem in And the drum of the surf on this stretch, 
1931 to Violet West See whose Is a melody mighty grand. 

family had befriended him. Be it boom or croon, it’s the same great tune 
Jack’s story was told in the Whether the wind is soft or high. 


Fall 2003 issue of Cumtux. And to the folk that live within its spell, 


It’s the “Plainsman’s Lullaby.” 
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From Clatsop ’s Past 





Odd Articles from Local Newspapers 
in the 1890s 


Old Newspapers 

Every subscriber to a local paper 
should file them. In after years the 
pleasure of perusing the accounts of 
happenings that in many cases have 
passed from memory will be greater 
than the reading of events fresh in local 
history. Old files of local papers pos- 
sess an inestimable value, providing as 
they do, the means of supplying miss- 
ing links in the chain of history. As the 
publications of forty or fifty years ago 
are eagerly scanned by persons of today 
in search of interesting history, so also 
will the papers of the present be of 
interest half a century hence. Doubtless 
the people will then find [in] them 
amusement and instruction in compar- 
ing the business facilities, mode of liv- 
ing, social events, etc., just as we do 
now the records of the past. April 29, 
1893 Astoria Daily Budget 


Black Crawling Things 

Funny things are happening all the 
time and if Astoria were a little bigger, 
more of these funny things could be 
told. But as matters are, if one tells these 
things, people begin to inquire, “Who is 
it?” and the place is so small that any 
determined person who proposes to find 
out who it is or who it was, can do so 
and sometimes there is trouble. Still this 
is so funny that at the risk of making all 
hands mad, we must tell it. 


The gentleman after a farewell dinner 
at San Francisco had joined his wife on 
board the steamer, and away she (the 
steamer) started for the Columbia river. 
The husband had the upper berth. Such 
marital arrangements are the most con- 
venient on board for a variety of reasons. 
Suddenly his wife in the lower berth and 
the occupants in the adjoining stateroom 
were alarmed by an exclamation from 
the upper berth, “I’ve got ‘em! I’ve got 
‘em! Black things are crawling all over 
me.” “Go to sleep, for Heaven’s sake,” 
sternly called his better half, “Go to 
sleep and you'll be all right.” But, by this 
time he had risen to a sitting posture, and 
was hurling to the floor black squeaking 
objects, which caused his wife to call for 
the steward, anybody and to fetch a light. 
The steward and the light arrived reveal- 
ing the fact that the ship’s cat had 
deposited a litter of kittens in the berth 
occupied by the gentleman whose pres- 
ence between the sheets had caused 
them to investigate the surroundings. 
May 1, 1891 Daily Morning Astorian 


The Ladies of Swilltown 

At the office of the chief of police 
yesterday there was a registration of 
fifty one ladies of undoubted reputa- 
tion, for purposes of identification in 
case of misunderstanding as to acquisi- 
tion of property. April 29, 189] Daily 
Morning Astorian 
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Home for a Baby 

Do you want or do you know any 
one who wants a three months old 
baby? Sheriff Smith has one on his 
hands, and doesn’t know what to do 
with it. This is a case for the charitably 
disposed. Its mother, poor thing, was 
taken to the insane asylum last week. It 
has no claim on any one, except the 
common claim of humanity. It is a 
healthy infant and sadly needs care and 
attention. Don’t pass this over nor dis- 
miss it from your mind, if in your 
power do something toward procuring 
the poor little waif a home. August 25, 
1891 Daily Morning Astorian 


Growling Soldiers 

A soldier from Fort Canby 
Stood growling on the piers; 
There was a lack of pie and pudding, 
There was a lack of frothsome beers. 
But a comrade growled beside him, 
Dressed in a garb of blue. 
For what was very bad for one 
Was twice as bad for two. 

August 16, 1891 Daily Morning 
Astorian 


Cougar Captured at Pt. Adams. 

One of Keeper Munson’s pet sheep at 
the Pt. Adams light house came home 
missing last Wednesday morning and 
search resulted in finding the lamb 
down in the pasture dead, and covered 
over with grass and sticks, not over 300 
yards from the house. 

“It was a large cougar did that,” was 
the verdict. Strychnine was put on the 
remains and yesterday morning Mr. 
Cougar showed up for a breakfast of 
lamb chops. The poison laid him out. 
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The carcass measures 6 feet 6 inches 
from tip to tip and 2 feet 4 inches in 
height. The theft of the lamb made quite 
a stir, and the capture of the thief added 
to the excitement. If the carcass could 
be stuffed, it would look fine. August 
14, 1891 Daily Morning Astorian 


Mr. Olson, Mrs. Hens, and Mr. Mink 

Notes from Melville [on the Lewis 
& Clark River over the hills east of 
Gearhart], Sept. 12, 1891 

Mr. T. Olson heard a racket in his 
chicken house one night last week, so he 
went and shut the door. He was some- 
what astonished the next morning when 
he opened his chicken house door. 
Forty-four dead hens lay in one pile and 
the mink that he fastened in with the 
hens ran away when he opened the door. 

He said, “Py tam, I’ll fix that 
varmint.” So he got a neighbor to set a 
trap for him. The next morning he had 
Mr. Mink in his trap. He got his gun and 
blazed away and broke the trap and Mr. 
Mink took leg bail and got out of there 
in double quick. Sept. 13, 1891 Daily 
Morning Astorian 


Vaudeville 

In order to keep transient people in 
Astoria during the tedious winter 
months, it is necessary to have some- 
thing here for their entertainment, 
places of amusement and recreation. 
They will come, and are coming now, 
but they will not remain here to sit 
around second class hotels and whittle 
on goods boxes and benches. Churches, 
Sunday schools, libraries, prayer-meet- 
ings and all such institutions are all 
right. They are necessary to the best 


interests of morals and society, and any 
city would be in a bad way without 
them, but amusement is also necessary. 
It is what everybody is hunting. It is 
what everybody has, according to their 
means, health and disposition. Nothing 
helps a city more than places of amuse- 
ments. They bring people, money, busi- 
ness and prosperity. They make life 
instead of stupidity. Look at Astoria 
today. What amusement and entertain- 
ment is there here for a stranger? Where 
can he go to pass the time away? He 
may not choose to go into a saloon to 
play cards and billiards. He does not 
care to venture into a library, where 
there is always grave-like silence and 
restraint. He don’t want to go to prayer- 
meeting seven times during the week 
and twice on Sunday, and he don’t want 
to sit around a hotel and read patent 
medicine advertisements until he gets 
corns on him. He came here for amuse- 
ment and recreation. He has read about 
Astoria being a lively town, and he 
comes here to spend his money and be 
amused. He wants to go to a grand 
opera occasionally, he wants to see a 
drama, a “n—” show and a variety per- 
formance. He wants to dance. He wants 
to laugh. He wants to “blow” himself, 
and if he can’t do it here he will go 
where he can, and take his money with 
him. Half the people of Astoria today 
are grouty, crochety, cranky, sour and 
snappy because they don’t have suffi- 
cient amusement; because they have 
forgotten what they are living for. They 
get the dry rot and are a burden to them- 
selves and eyesores to the other half. It 
is time to wake up—as J.C. Trullinger 
once remarked “to get a Minneapolis 


move on.” January 18, 1895 Astoria 
Daily Budget [This letter was written in 
support of a vaudeville show that 
shocked the ‘“‘grouty, crochety” resi- 
dents who tried to shut it down.] 


Railroad Right of Way 

[Ever consider how it was that the 
railroad took possession of the land to 
lay its tracks? It took the work of a 
committee of people visiting all the 
landowners who didn't step forward 
voluntarily to give up their land.] 

The right-of-way committee attacked 
a farm house yesterday in the vicinity of 
Westport. The old man and old woman 
were at home. The committee went in 
without knocking. Cyrus was spokes- 
man and told the old man and the old 
woman their business. The old man 
struck his fist on the table and swore he 
wouldn’t give a darned cent’s worth of 
his property to any darned railroad cor- 
poration. He preached and kicked and 
spat on his hands and rubbed it in. The 
committee stood like statues and said 
nary a word. Then the old woman came 
to her old man’s relief. She stamped her 
foot down on the floor and said she 
would scald anybody she saw taking 
rights on their farm. The committee 
never flinched, but stood silent as sen- 
tinels and looked as grave as tomb- 
stones on a frosty night. Hope Ferguson 
coughed, and the old woman started in 
again, and made the atmosphere fairly 
smoke. She told how they had been 
ruined by railroads and grasshoppers in 
Kansas, and she would be _helity 
damned if they were going to stand any 
bulldozing. She finally got out of wind 
and sat down on a four-legged bench for 
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a breathing spell. All this time the com- 
mittee had not said a word and Ferguson 
had not ventured to cough again. Cyrus 
stepped out of line with a blank deed in 
his hand and handed it to the old man, 
with pen and ink. The old man was 
thunder-struck, for he thought between 
him and the old woman they had para- 
lyzed the committee. He hesitated a 
moment, and Cyrus said, “Sign’’ The 
old man signed. Wingate picked up the 
deed and the pen and handed it to the 
old woman, who began to look as if she 
was going to weaken. “Sign,” says 
Wingate. She signed. April 11, 1895 
Astoria Daily Budget 


From the Beaches 

[Relating on the activities of the 
campers at Gearhart| 

Last evening (Tuesday) a mock 
court martial was held at the camp, 
affording much diversion to the many 
visitors. A cot was placed near the flag 
pole, under which a man was placed, a 
piece of carpet was then laid near the 
cot, in such a position that the man 
could give it a vigorous pull. The pris- 
oners were then brought one by one 
from the guard (house) and placed 
before the judge advocates, they being 
unconscious of the dangers of the inno- 
cent looking carpet on which they were 
standing. 

As each was pleaded guilty, he was 
summarily ordered to be shot and as 
sentence was given, the carpet was 
pulled and a gun fired, the result being 
a much mirth-affording tumble for the 
prisoner. Needless to say, the crowd 
thoroughly enjoyed the sport. August /, 
1895 Daily Morning Astorian 
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Magnetized? 

Whoever heard of a grocery store 
being magnitized? Yet such a case hap- 
pened in Astoria yesterday. When Joe 
Kippo put his key in the lock of Foard 
& Stokes store yesterday morning to 
open up, he received a severe shock 
that almost knocked him down. The 
store being opened, the other boys soon 
followed and customers began to arrive 
as usual. One wanted pickles and Joe 
dived into the brine to fill the order, 
when he received another shock. By 
this time he began to suspect that 
something was wrong. Just then Carl, 
the boy, began to build the fire in the 
stove, and he, too, was shocked, being 
thrown down by the force of the unseen 
power. Fred Johnson reached upon the 
shelf to get down some canned toma- 
toes for another customer, and was 
immediately doubled up like a letter U. 
This was something of a surprise to 
Fred--so early in the morning. “Jim” 
O’Connell took a purchaser’s cash and 
attempted to put it in the trolley car 
leading to the cashier’s desk and was 
thrown back into the sugar bin with 
such force as to make his teeth chatter. 
Big Hank Ingalls and the boss arrived 
on the scene about this time and it was 
decided to investigate these strange 
performances of the erstwhile staid 
storeroom and the electrician of the 
street car line was called in who soon 
discovered that the electrical supply 
wire which runs the big coffee mill had 
got loose from its moorings and had 
charged the entire store. The trouble 
was soon remedied. Jan. 22, 1896 
Astoria Budget 
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50 Years ago in Kuva-Posti 


The magazine Kuva-Posti, published in Finland August 16, 1956, was given 
to the Finnish Brotherhood to circulate among its members. Three photos from 
nearly a half century ago from Astoria were found on its pages. Below is the meat 
market on West Marine Drive. At right top, is the Zion Lutheran Church, now 
known as the Peace Lutheran Church, on 12th and Exchange, before the bell 
tower and the brick face were installed. Below right: Dr. Ed. Palmrose makes a 
house call at the home of Uuno Uunila in West Astoria’s Astor Court. 
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A Trip on Tourist #2 


By Lois Bowen 





Lois Bowen recently mailed the following story to CCHS along with this note: 


The story of the ferry was very interesting to me and inspired me to write my 
memory of a trip on the ferry. I know that this generation cannot believe that there 
was a time when a candy bar was five cents and most of us couldn't afford one. 


January 12, 1934. The wind whipped the dark water where the ferry rocked in 
its slip and rain beat against the windshield and pounded the top of our car as we 
drove aboard. It was our wedding day and with forty dollars to cover all expens- 
es, a trip to South Bend, Washington, a distance of only a few miles, would have 
to be our honeymoon trip. My soon to be husband, Jackson Bowen, and | had 
invited my mother and sister Betty to be our attendants. Our forty dollars had to 
buy gas for the trip; that would not be much, but $2.50 for the car and driver on 
the ferry and 75 cents for the three passengers took a bigger bite. 

We landed at Megler after a rough crossing and drove on to South Bend. First 
stop, the courthouse for a license, $5.00, and then on to a jewelry store where we 
squandered $9.00 on a ring. It is still on my finger some sixty-one years later. 
Having a minister perform the ceremony was important to me and we found one. 
His wife offered to provide some music and in a matter of minutes, we were mar- 
ried. We paid the minister $5.00 and then went to a restaurant for lunch. We had 
breaded veal, mashed potatoes and gravy, a vegetable, coffee, and dessert which 
cost 25 cents each, plus a ten cent tip for the waitress. 

Back towards home and another ride on Tourist #2 and we still had enough 
money left to buy some groceries. We had a home to go to because Jack had 
worked for a man who wanted him to take a down payment on a house instead 
of wages. 

Our $40.00 wedding lasted 58 years, until Jack’s death, in spite of the lack of 
any of the trappings usually associated with weddings. I have been to a good 
many ceremonies that cost thousands of dollars and had a shelf life of a year or 
less, so it’s not the flowers and music and numerous guests; it’s a matter of com- 
mitment and love that holds it all together. 
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“Editavs Yates 


Errors in Last Issue 

Jon Westerholm pointed out a couple errors in the last issue. On page 49, the 
location of the AWS building was given as Brownsmead, when it should have 
said Knappa. Also, the woman in the photograph was Jon’s father’s sister. The 
caption for the cover was so brief it is hard to believe that it has two errors. 


CCHS Photos 

CCHS has a great many photographs with unidentified people. We would like to 
get their names. From time to time we will print them. If you recognize anyone, 
please let us know. We may not be able to answer all the letters, but we will add 
them to our files on the photographs so that others will know who they are. Please 
stop by Tuesday through Friday, anytime from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. to browse through 
our collection to see if you can identify any of the people in the photos. 


Tentative Identities 

Page 6, The Finnish Lutheran confirmation class with Rev. Uura Saarnivaara: 
Front row, from left to right: 1. Doris Osmus Koski, 2. Janet Puranen, 3. Joanne 
Heikkila, 4. Audrey Lundell, 5. Evelyn Wilson, 6. Geraldine Merila; back row: 1. 
Gladys Marsch, 2. Dorothy Kankkanen, 3. Laila Haggren Collman, 4. Charles 
Wirkkala, 5. Melvin Aho, 6. Unknown, 7. Ella Suominen Hill, 8. Sylvia Laine. 


Definite Identities 

Page 7, New Finnish Brotherhood members at Suomi Hall: Front Row, 1. Janet 
Piippo, 2. Suzanne Seeborg, 3. Kathy Urell Riva, 4. Joanne Ranta Secrest, 5. Linda 
Taival Shaw, 6. Karen Sallila, 7. Faith Mattila Swanson, 8. Lena Moriti James, 9. 
Joyce Courser, 10. Charlene Rogers; back row: 1. Bob Ducich, 2. Jerry Madison, 3. 
Jerry Utti, 4. Chuck Rogers, 5. Gary Niemi, 6. Jeff Williams, 7.Gary Falleur, 8. 
Terry Rogers. Our thanks to Faith Swanson for identifying everyone in the photo. 


Robert Hovden wrote back in November with I.D.s for two boys in the centerfold 
photo in the Fall 2004 issue. To the right of Mary Kaitera with their arms folded 
are Jack and Robert (Bobby) Hovden, sons of Harold & Ellie Hovden. Jack would 
have been 13 and Bobby 10 at the time. Robert said that the photo brought back 
fond memories. He played at the fort both before and after it was constructed, as 
the family lived nearby. 





History Mystery Photograph from the Summer 2005 Finnish American Reporter. 
Mary Autio sent a copy of the FAR magazine with this photo from an Astoria can- 
nery to be identified. Our thanks to Mary and to Jim Kurtti, Editor of FAR, for 
permission to print it. 
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